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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE ſucceſs of a Free People in War 
depends greatly upon their general 
conviction of its importance, neceſſity, and 
juſtice. To produce that conviction, they 
muſt underſtand its grounds and its object; 
the cauſes that produced it, and the conſe- 
quences it involves. Their judgment being 
thus ſatisfied, and their feelings engaged in 
its fayour, they are likely to ſupport it with 


an ardour and an energy which almoſt enſure 


ſucceſs, and which only a Free People can 
diſplay. | 


To promote a general and impartial con- 
fideration of the circumſtances that led to the 
preſent conteſt, and of the important intereſts 
which depend upon its proſperous iſſue, the 
following Reflections are reſpectfully ſub- 
mitted to the public notice. 
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REAL GROUNDS, &c. 


SURVEY of the actual ſituation of a 
A great part of Europe, is calculated to 
excite the livelieſt apprehenſion, and the keeneſt 
ſenſibility, in the breaſt of every friend to huma- 
nity. It is not merely the calamities of war— 
nor the ravages of deſolating armies—nor the 
ſhock attending the fall of Empires, that dif. 
turb the tranquillity and menace the welfare of 


this quarter of the globe. Such evils have often 


occurred; and, however dreadful in their progreſs 
and effects, they have gradually ſubſided, and, in 
the natural courſe of things, given way to peace- 


ful and orderly ſcenes. But an evil, as unprece- 
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dented in its nature as alarming in its ten- 
dency, was reſerved for modern times ; an evil 
which, beſides carrying in its train all the miſ- 
fortunes that have hitherto afMicted the human 
race, feems, if not timely checked, to be pregnant 
with mifchiefs that ſurpaſs all experience, and 
defy all remedy; an evil which threatens to de- 
ſtroy the general and permanent happineſs of 
mankind, and to occafion the total loſs of all 
the advantages reſulting from a ſtate of ſociety. 


Ir would be extremely inadequate to deſcribe 
the evil alluded to, by the general and common. 
term The French Revolution.” —The event of 
2 Revolution does not unfrequently occur in 
the Hiſtory of the World. But that of France 
has little in common with thoſe which preceded 
it, except the name; and we muſt reſort to thoſe 
circumſtances which are peculiar to itſelf, and by 
which it is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from all others, 
to account for the unſpeakable miſchiefs it has 
already produced, as well as for thoſe which ir 
ſtill portends. 


HirRHTRTO a Revolution has operated no more 
than a change or alteration in the Government of 
a Coun- 


„ 


a Country. Such change or alteration has in- 
deed been generally accompanied with animoſity, 
civil diſcord, and convulfion, But the conteſt 
over, theſe dreadful concomitants diſappeared ; 
Government was transferred to other hands, or 
varied in its form. The ſenſe of mankind, how» 
ever, invariably admitted the neceſſity of fome 
efficient Government; and the very ſtruggle itſelf 
recognized ſuch neceſſity. But the diſtinguiſh= j 
ing feature of the French Revolution has been an 
endeavour to ſubvert all legitimate authority, 
The fundamental principle of this remarkable 
event, is to abſolve mankind from all tics of duty 
and allegiance to the eſtabliſhed Government, 
whatever it may be, and in its place to ſubſti- 
tute the anarchy of popular controul. This 
principle has ſucceeded under the falſe guiſe and 
borrowed name of Civil Rights; which have 
been uſed as pretexts to inflame the paſſions of 
the multitude, to miſlead their judgment, and to 
render them inſtrumental to the common rain. 


Ir the miſchiefs which have reſulted from the 
adoption of this principle had been confined 
to France, they would afford a moſt ſtriking 
and aweful leſſon to the reſt of the world; 
ſuggeſting that the greateſt misfortune a people 
can ſuffer, is to be freed from the reſtraints of 
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Law and Government ; ia. 4 are inſe- 


parable from an orderly ſtate of ſociety. 
- Tae progreſſive horrors of the laſt four years, 
and the accumulated miſeries which mark the 


preſent ſituation of that once flouriſhing country, 


muſt impreſs every feeling mind in a manner that 


language would in vain attempt to deſcribe. 


IF merely the political intereſts of ſo many 
millions were abandoned to frenzy, and left at 
the mercy of every wild caprice and mad project 


of an inflamed, deluded, and inexperienced mul- 
titude (themſelves the engines of artful miſ- 


creants), the calamity would be highly deſerving 
of commiſeration.— But France alſo exhibits an 
immenſe and populous country in every reſpect a 
prey to confuſion and diſorder ſubject to no legi- 
timate controul - expoſed to all the outrages of wild 
fury, ungovernable paſſion, and inſatiable malice 
affording no perſonal ſecurity but what is found 
in the precarious reſources of ſilence, concealment, 


or hypocriſy—under the dominion of terror, of 


violence, and crimes—where diſſenſions are com- 


poſed only by blood, and laughter alone gives 


predominance to faction — where the ties of ſociety 
ere all looſened, the feelings of nature and huma- 


nity 
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nity obliterated, every ſocial duty and affection 
deſpiſed, the obligations of morality and religion 


ridiculed, and Infidelity and Atheiſm publicly 
avowed and applauded—where i in ſhort the man- 
ners and habits of a once poliſhed and liberal peo- 
ple are become ferocious and ſanguinary, and their 
national character is degraded far below that of ſa- 
vages.—Such are the conſequences which have 
flowed from the principles adopted, and acted on 
in France; conſcquences which flow as naturally 
from ſach a ſource, as night ſucceeds to day, or as 
the effect proceeds from the cauſe, 


Bor, beſides the influence of ſympathetic ſen- 
ſibility, the reſt of Europe has abundant reaſon on 
its own account to intereſt itſelf in the ſituation of 
France. The diſorders to which that country isa 
prey, are not only themſelves of a contagious nature, 
but the French people, inſenſible of their own deli- 
rium, ſeem eager to ſpread the infection, and to ren- 
der all mankind as miſerable as themſelves. Like 
the fallen Angels, they aſpire to no other happi- 
nels than that of involving others in their own 


guilt. and wretchedneſs. Torn and divided among 


themſelves, deſtitute of all internal ſources of 
union, they accord only in a wiſh to curſe their 
neighbours, by communicating their own ungo- 
yernable ſpirit of. I:centiouſneſs (moſt falleiy 

termed 
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termed liberty), and by extending their wild and 
pernicious notions of abſurd and unattainableequa- 
lity toevery part of the globe. In ſuch objects only 
can they agree; by ſuch ties only can their diſcor- 
dant parties be united, They ſeem ſenſible, and 
with great reaſon, that it is only by extending the 
Retgn of Anarchy abroad, that they can preſerve 
its Empire at home; and that unleſs they can ſuc- 
ceed in ſuch an attempt, they muſt at length be 
compreſled, and probably by a yery painful pro- 
ceſs, into a ſtate of order and coh:ſion. They 
are therefore indefatigable, beyond all example, 
in diffuſing the poiſon of their principles; in pro- 
pagating their horrid rights of man (from which 
order, humanity, and juſtice are totally excluded); 
and in prompting the ſeditious of every country to 
revolt and inſurrection; and wherever they can, 
by ſuch' means, ſucceed in weakening the bands 
of ſociety, they inſtantly improve the advantage 
by the ſword, and, under the deluſory name of 
Freedom, eſtabliſh confuſion by force of Arms. 
Confidering their own country as the focus of 
diſorder and anarchy, they think themſelves en- 
titled to make it the ſeat of univerſal dominion ; 
pretending to erect the banner of Liberty, they 
try to ſubjugate other nations to their own yoke ; 
and, notwithſtanding the moſt pacific profeſſions, 
their thirſt for conqueſt greatly exceeds all that 
- ambitious or religious frenzy has ever excited. 

| Eng Tux 


| „ 
Tux ſyſtem purſued by theſe unprincipled mad- 


men, with reſpect to other countries, bears a very 
cloſe analogy to that which prevails among them- 


ſelves at home. Having, in their domeſtic con- 


cerns, trampled upon all laws human and divine, 
and violated every ſanction of honour, humanity, 
and religion, they equally diſregard the obliga- 


tion of thoſe engagements which have been form- 


ed between different nations with a view to mu- 
tual harmony and reciprocal ſecurity. The laws 
of nations are no more reſpected by them, than 


thoſe of municipal auchority, or of moral obliga- 


tion. They conſider their own wild and ungo- 


vernable will as paramount to the moſt ſolemn 


treaties; and by a vague and fiftitious reference 
to natural rights, they pretend not only to ſet aſide 
the moſt poſitive ſtipulations, but alſo to abſolve 
other nations from their authority. They even 
claim a right to direct the internal concerns 
and to preſcribe the form of Government of 
other countries. Thus do they invade the 
independence of other States, and arrogate to 
themſelves the right of giving Law to the whole 
world, 


IT may here be allowed to pauſe a moment, to 
deplore the injury which the cauſe of real genuine 


Freedom has ſuſtained from the horrid combina- 
tion 
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tion of events which form the French Revolution. 
Such events tend not only to check the progreſs 


of Liberty, but alfo, by aſſuming its ſacred name, 
to prejudice and diſgrace it in the eyes of mankind. 


Ar the commencement of that eventful period, 
France preſented the faireſt proſpet of emerging 


from a ſtate of deſpotiſm to that of glorious and 


falutary freedom: It poſſe ſſed a Monarch who 


ſought the happineſs of his people, and who re- 


Joiced in ſacrificing, to obtain it, all the ancient Pre- 
rogatives of his Crown which were incompatible 


with their real political welfare. But a violent 


and profligate faction (aided by the moſt wild 
and inflammatory principles, ſubverſive of all 
Government, and induſtriouſly propagated by 
every channel of the preſs) blaſted the hope- 
ful proſpect; and, having broken down all the 
fences which could reſtrain the paſſions and the 
vicious propenſities of mankind, led an inflamed, 
an infatuated, and a corrupted people from ex- 
ceſs to exceſs, and from crime to crime, till 
they attained the very ſummit of enormity by 
imbruing their ſavage hands in the blood of 
their beneficent Sovereign; a Sovereign, whoſe 
misfortunes originated in his ſolicitude for his 
people's welfare; and whoſe piety and virtues 
will attract the admiration of the lateſt poſterity. 
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Irfts ; not; perhaps, much to be wondered at; 
that the infamous perpetrators of ſuch crimes 


ſhould ſeek to facilitate the ſucceſs of their 
nefarious projects by pretending to be engaged 


in the cauſe of Freedom ; and by rep 
every endeavour to check their pernicious pro- 


greſs (whether it be by oppoſing the ſucceſs of 
their arms, or the propagation of their principles), 
as an effort of deſpotiſm to cruſh the liberties of 
mankind. But for any one in this country to 
hold ſuch language, is the greateſt inſult that can 
be offered to a free and enlightened nation. 


We know the value of liberty, and we pro- 


perly detelt every ſpecies of arbitrary power 


but we remember the flow and arduous pro- 
greſs by which our civil rale lad eſtab- 
liſned on a ſecure and permanent baſis; and 
we are aware that anarchy is much more hoſ- 
tile to genuine freedom, and much further re- 


moved from it, than deſpotiſm itſelf. The latter 
reſtrains mankind from becoming free; the for- 


mer renders them unworthy and unfit to be ſo: 
the one checks, indeed, the progreſs of liberty; 
the other corrupts and deſtroys its eſſence. The 

paſſage from Deſpotiſm to Liberty is flow, gra- 
dual, and difficult ;—it is however eventually 
certain, unleſs licentiouſneſs ſhould intervene 


with its train of evils, infinitely worſe than all 
C which 
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which deſpots can produce: but from anarchy 
to ſound and ſalutary freedom there is no paſſage, 
bur through the gloomy and heart-chilling paths 
of deſpotic rule. For when mankind are onee 
looſed from the reſtraints of government, of law, 


and of order, they unavoidably become fo wild, 
ungovernable, and vitiated, that nothing but the 


ſtrong iron hand of Arbitrary Power can bring 
them into any kind of regular ſubjection, or reſtore 
their capacity for the enjoyment of orderly free- 
dom. | 


Tux acceſſion of Territory already made by 


France, ſhould itſelf be ſufficient to rouſe every 
other European Power to the moſt vigorous ex- 


ertions, in order to check the progreſs of ſuch 
over-weening ambition, and to reſtore that 
general balance of power which has been 
thus diſturbed, and which long experience 
has ſhewn to be neceſſary to the harmony and 
tranquillity of this quarter of the globe. For 
not to mention the early invaſion of Avignen and 
the Comtat, or the uſurpation of the rights of the 


German Princes in Alſace already does Savoy 
form a part of the French territories. — The Im- 


perial Towns of Spire, Worms, Mentz, and 


Frankfort, with the Biſhopric of Liege, have been 


ſeized by French troops. — The hitherto free 
| and 
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and independent Republic of Geneva has been 
ſubjected by ſuperior force to the Dominion of 
France ;—the extenſive and fertile Provinces 
known by the deſcription of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, after being infected by French principles, 
have been over-run by French armies :. and though 
the unfortunate inhabitants have found, by ex- 
perience, that Gallic Liberty is the moſt degrading 
ſervitude, they are deſtitute of all means of freeing 
themſelves from the miſerable ſubjection into which 
they have been deluded and forced; while the 


Labſolute Sovereignty of theſe Provinces is at pre- 


ſent veſted in their rapacious Conquerors. 


Bur the principles upon which France pro- 
feſſes to wage war render her ambition and her 


conqueſts peculiarly alarming to the ſecurity, the 


welfare, and the independence of the reſt of 
Europe; for inſtead of admitting the neceſſity of 
any national difference as a ground for war, ſhe 
aſſumes the hitherto unheard-of right of invading 
and ſubduing other countries, without any exiſt- 
ing cauſe of quarrel or diſſenſion. By the re- 
markable Decree of the 19th of November 1792, 
the Convention, diſclaiming all thoſe ties by 
which Nations have hitherto held | themſelves 
pound to reſpect the tranquillity and independence 
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of each other, announces to the World that France 
will conſider as a ſufficient reaſon for war, the 
pretext of giving liberty to other Nations Ha pre- 
text the moſt vague, indefinite, and flimſy, that 
was ever urged as an occaſion for hoſtilities ;—a 
pretext which, while it is deſultory in principle, 
is of ſo extenſive a latitude, that no Country in 
any poſſible ſituation, or by any poſſible precau- 
tion, can guard againſt its application. 


YE ILAN 


„ DECREE OF FRATERNITY. 
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i * SITTING OF THE 19TH Nov, 1792. 


© THE National Convention declare, in the | J 
ename of the French Nation, that they will 
| 4 grant FRATERNITY at afſiſtance TOALLPEOPLE | 

* who wiſh to recover their Liberty: and they 

as charge the Executive Power to ſend the 

| e neceſſary orders to the Generals to give 

| & aſſiſtance to ſuch People, and to defend thoſe 

| « Citizens who have ſuffered, or may ſuffer, in 

| the cauſe of I. iberty. 
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„ DęcREED to be printed IN ALL LAx- 
5“ OS.“ 


' IT is impoſſible to view ſuch a Decree otherwiſe 


| than as a general declaration of war—a De- 
| T ” claration 
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claration of the moſt inſolent, perfidious, and 


malignant kind. For while France thereby 
avows, in unequivocal language, that ſhe 
does not conſider herſelf bound to obſerve any 
meaſures with the Governments of other Coun- 
tries, ſhe aſſerts a right to make war with them 
in a caſe of which ſhe not only makes herſelf the 
ſole Judge, but which upon her own principles 
ſhe has prejudged to exiſt in every part of Europe. 
This Decree is allo evidently intended to accele- 
rate its own execution, by exciting every other 
people to diſaffection and revolt, and by holding 
out an invitation to the ſeditious and diſaffected 


of every Country to exert themſelves againſt the 


eſtabliſhed Government :—in ſhort, by unfolding. 
the principles on which France is now carrying 
on war with other Countries, this Decree intereſts 
all the reſt of Europe againſt her ſucceſs in that 
war; as ſuch ſucceſs would only enable her tocarry 


her menace into general effect. 


Tux preſent licentious, diſorderly, and ſavage 
ſtate of France, while it ſtamps a kindof originality 
upon the idea that ſuch a Country inſucha ſituation 
ſhould pretend to confer liberty upon other Na- 
tions, explains at the ſame time what ſpecies of 
liberty it is which is meant to be thus generouſly 
beſtowed. Not that liberty which is founded 

upon 


( 


upon law, and favourable to order not that li- 


berty which is allied to ſecurity, and productive 

of confidence and harmony—alas! France has 
no ſuch liberty to confer. Alt is the reverſe of all 
this that ſhe has eſtabliſned at home, and which 
the ſeeks to communicate abroad; a turbulent, 
unbridled, ferocious, and ſanguinary liberty; 
produced by the removal of every wholeſome re- 
ſtraint, and accompanied by the privilege of 
committing the molt atrocious crimes with impu- 


nity. 135 
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IT is plain therefore, that the famous,or.rather 
the infamous and incendiary Decree of the 19th 
of November 1792, called the Decree of Frater- 
nity, when tranſlated into accurate language, and 


explained by the principles and conduct of France, 


is neither more nor leſs than an offer of fraternity 
and aſſiſtance to the rebellious ſubjects of every 
Country in Europe, and an aſſurance that whenever 
they cen make themſelves tolerably ſtrong, they 
ſhall be openly aided to bring their Country into 
the ſame ſtate of dillraction and uproar as France 


herſcif exhibits to the world, Nay, ſo ſanguine 


was the Convention of the ſpeedy effect of this 


Plan of univerſal inſurrection, that the Decree in 


queſtion 3 proceeded to charge the Executive Coun- 
cil to give che Generals the neceſſary orders to al: 


ſiſt ſuch nations and to defend ſuch citizens as had 
| been 
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been or might be perſecuted inthe cauſe of liberty: 
while, to prevent any doubt of the unlimited ex- 
tent of the Decree, an amendment propoſed by 
a Deputy, that it ſhould be applicable only 
to thoſe people on whoſe territory the Armies of 


the Republic had already entered, was inſtantly 
rejected ; and 1t was ordered 70 be tranſlated into 


all languages. 


TrtRE is abundant reaſon to conclude, that 
the Convention was encouraged the ſooner 


to paſs this Decree by the raſh confidence it re- 
poſed in the aſſurances of thoſe unworthy Engliſh 


ſubjects who reprefented, according to their trai- 


torous wiſhes, though in direct contradiction to the 
fact, that England was ripe for revolt, and eager 
ro adopt the principles and to follow the example 
of France.—For in leſs than two months after- 
wards, when the Britiſh People, with a zeal, a 
fervor, and an unanimity, unparalleled in the hiſ. 
tory of the world, had teſtified their ardent and 
invielable attachment to their King and Conſtitu- 


tion (proving thereby that they both underſtood 


and deſerved the privileges by which they are ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed)—and when the Britiſh 
Government, ſtrong and formidable in the fidelity 
and affection of the people, as well as in the un- 
precedented proſperity and unrivalled reſources 
of the e ſpoke the firm, manly, and ſea- 

5 ſonable 
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fonable language of determination to curb the 
inſolence, to chaſtiſe the perfidy, and to check the 
- conqueſts of France, and to vindicate the dignity 
and independence of Great Britain and her allies ; 
then did the French Miniſter think it prudent 
to crouch to the Britiſh Lion, and endeavoured to 
ſoften the Decree by an Explanation, which, how- 
ever unſatisfactory and inadmiſſible, was ſo forced 
and unnatural, that it never had occurred and never 


could occur to any one as the real and original 


meaning of the Decree itſelf. 


By this Explanation the Miniſter denies the in- 
tent of the Decree to be as England had felt and 
underſtood it, viz. to encourage and favour the ſedi- 


ticus of all Nations; and he pretends to confine its 


operation to the ſole caſe in which the general 
„will of a Nation clearly and unequivocally 
c expreſſed ſhould call the French Nation to its 
« affiltance and fraternity.” This Expla- 
nation, however, is not only abt warranted 
by the Decree, but it is ſuch as the Decree is by 
no means capable of bearing. The Decree itſelf 
js an offer in terms“ of fraternity and aftiſtance to 
& al] people who with to recover their liberty ;” 
and being ordered 1% be tranſlated and printed into 
all languages, it is evidently an invitation to all peo- 
ple to apply to France for ſuch aſſiſtance.— The 
Explanation 


CRF 

Explanation artfully ſuppoſes the interference of 
France to be engaged only when ſpontaneouſly 
applied for by another people; a difference no leſs 
than that which exiſts between the bravo who 
by an officious offer of aſſiſtance ſtimulates and en- 
courages others to quarrel and to fight, intending 
ih a favourable moment to take advantage of the 
{kirmiſh—and the generous ſtranger who flies at 
the call of diſtreſs, and reſcues the defenceleſs 
victim from deſtruction; | 


Tur Explanation, ſeeking alſo to rebut the 
charge of intending to excite and foſter ſedition, 
which it defines to be © the movement of a ſmall 
e number againſt the nation at large,” declares 
that the aſſiſtance of France is promiſed only to 
= a whole people and not to a part. But how does 
this conſtruction accord with a fundamental prin- 

= cjple adopted in France, that for a people to be free 
it is ſufficient that they will it; according to which 


principle the Explanation would reduce the De- 


cree to a mere promiſe of aſſiſtance when it can- 


not be wanted, and an offer of freedom to a peo- 


pie who ſhall be already in complete poſſeſſion 
of it. Can a doubt however exiſt, that it was 
| effefual aſſiſtance which was meant to be beſtow- 
ed? To doubt that, would be to affront the bene- 


2X volent intentions of the Convention. Beſides, the 


Þ Decree; 


( 


Decree, ſo far from containing any expreſſions 
tending to reſtrict its application to the caſe men- 
tioned in the Explanation, promiſes in the moſt 
general terms aſſiſtance to all people who ſhall 
wiſh to recover their liberty, qui voudront recou- 
vrir leur liberté; which is preciſely the kind of 
language that is moſt calculated to cheriſh and 
expand the latent ſeeds of diſcontent and ſe- 
dition in every Country, but not at all appli- 
cable to the caſe of that unanimous expreſ- 
ſion of the general will, which in Society muſt 
ever be irreſiſtible, and which therefore can ſtand 
in no need of aſſiſtance.— That the Decree in 
queſtion is incompatible with the Explanation at- 
rempted to be given, will further appear from 
the direction it contains to the Executive Power, 
to ſend the neceſſary orders to the Generals to 
carry it into prompt execution, by giving aſſiſt- 
ance to ſuch people and to defend thoſe citizens 
who have ſuffered or who may juffer in the cauſe 
of liberty. Can ſuch orders, particularly in the E 
terms in which they are here directed to be given, 
be made to accord with the reſtriction of the _ 
Decree to the caſe where a whoſe people may ap- 
pluy for the affiſtance of France? —Are the Generals 
fo be the JuDGEs of the queſtion, whether the 
application proceeds from a whole people or a 
part? or is there the leaſt hint or ſuggeſtion to 


them, that any ſuch enquiry is to be made? No, 
| they 


cg ) 


they are inſtantly armed with authority, at their 


own diſcretion, to defend, not merely a people, 
but < thoſe Citizens” (i. e. any part of a people) 


cc who HAVE SUFFERED or may ſuffer in the cauſe 
« of liberty.” | 


Taz impoſſibility of making the Explanation 
accord with the Decree, affords an adequate pre- 
ſumption that the former was inſincere; but di- 
vers concomitant circumſtances prove to demon- 
ſtration, not only the inſincerity of the Explana- 
tion, but alſo that it was meant to lull this Coun- 
try into a ſtate of deceitful confidence, with a 
view, doubtleſs, of involving us by ſurpriſe in 
the general ruin. | | 
| 

ADMITTING however; by way of argument, that 
the Decree was in itſelf capable of the conſtruction 
put upon it by the French Miniſter in his official 
Note of the 7thof January 1793, ſtillaregard to the 
dignity, the welfare, and the independence of this 
Country rendered it impoſſible to accept ſuch an 
Explanation; which, when ſtripped of its ſubtlety, 
and viewed in its true light, is equally objection- 
able with the Decree itſelf; for it ſtill maintains 
the right of France to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other Countries ; and though it pretends 
to limit the exerciſe of that right to a Pen 

D 2 | caſe, 


CH 


caſe, yet as the exiſtence of that caſe is referred 3 
only to the judgment of France, ſuch a limita- 1 
tion amounts to nothing, and the claim ſtands ab- | 
| ſolute and unreſtricted, Indeed a claim of that 3 
nature cannot be recognized in any ſhape or under 
any pretence. If in any reſpect, but particu- | 
larly in a matter of ſuch concern to a people 
as the form or exiſtence of its Government, one 
Country could claim a title, under whatever 

colour, to dictate to other Nations, the latter 

would loſenotonly their freedomand independence 

as States, but alſo their entire ſecurity for their 

internal liberties. For it is eſſential to a free and 


| | independent State to be ſubject to no foreign con- 
ill troul or influence whatever, in the regulation of 
Mil | its domeſtic affairs; and if by the introduction 
| 1 of a foreign force the Government of a Country 
I were to be changed or modelled, by what means 
9 could the people free themſelves from the autho- 
Wil, rity neceſſarily reſulting from ſuch interference? 
LIN Would it be prudent to rely on the generoſity, 
Wil | and diſintereſtedneſs of the Power at whoſe x 
100 mercy they lay to abandon all views of ambi- 3 
10 tion and avarice, and to relinquiſh the opportu- 7 
10 | nity for aggrandizzment which had been thus ac- 
1 quired? Would the pretence of affording aſſiſt- 
lj l ance in recovering their liberty, be a fallicient ” 
| lll ſecurity that no advantage ſhould be taken of the 4 
| | {= dependent ſituation to which they had been by 4 
| Will - | | that 


E | 


| 


that very aſſiſtance reduced? No, they would 
ſoon diſcover that their generous friends, who 
were ready enough to emancipate them from their 
own Government, would be as ready to ſubſtitute 
in its place the intolerable dominion of a foreign 
yoke, Pretences as plauſible and ſpecious as that 
on which interference was firſt made, would eaſily 
be found for its continuance ; and the unfortunate 
people, after the recent example of the Belgians, 
would realize the fable of the ſheep, whichexchang- 
ed their protecting dogs for e "_ 


Tre claim, therefore, aſſerted by France, even 


in her Explanation, 1s daring and preſumptuous | 


in the extreme, and muſt be repelled by every 
State that has any regard for its political indepen- 
dence, or its domeſtic freedom and ſecurity. If 
the Decree of the 19th of November was an 
univerſal Declaration of War, the Explanation of 
that Decree is an aſſertion of Univerſal Sove- 
reignty. So far is the pretence on which this 
claim is founded from affording any qualifi- 
cation, it is, perhaps, the moſt dangerous that 
could have been advanced. If France, as the 
general diſpenſer of liberty, were authoriſed to 
lay to other Governments, Mou are tyrannical 
and muſt be demolithed,” nothing more would 
be neceſſary to make her the miſtreſs—the tyrant 
of the world, ' Such a pretence could be eaſily 


borrowed 


( 


borrowed on all occaſions; and being ſupporicd 
by force, no place would be found unſuitable, no 
time unfit, for its application. The pretended 
reſtriction of it to the caſe of ſolicitation for 
aſſiſtance from a whole people, is the moſt obvious 
ſubterfuge that was ever invented ; for the quel- 
tion, Whether ſuch ſolicitation proceed from a 
whole people, ora part? (aqueſtion in itſelf expoſed 
to the greateſt ambiguity) is left to the arbitrium 
of France and the attention which ſhe has paid to 

he Addr: ſſes of ſeditious Socicties here (ſome of 
which Societics were not known even to exiſt till 
they were brought into notice by the Convention), 
proves to demonſtration, that ſhe would always 
conſider thoſe turbulent and diſaffected perſons 
"who are to be found even in the beſt- regulated 


States (however few and inſignificant they might 


be) as exprefling the gencral voice. The new- 


conſtructed Gallic optics are contrived to mag- 


nify the dif. fected part of a State into the whole. 
Indeed, the claim of thinking and ſpeaking for 
the community at large is invariably urged by 
perſons of that deſcription; and the rhetorical 
figure which makes a part ſtand for the whole, is 
DO where in ſach gencral uſe as among the 
partizans of Sedition, | 
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Tut extreme jealouſy which France has ſhewn 
with reſpect to any interference of other nations 
in her own concerns (although in her ſituation it 
would have been the greateſt bleſſing to have 
obtained by any means a ſettled and regular 
Government) furniſhes the moſt pointed explana- 
tion of her views in ſeeking to eſtabliſh a caſe 
in which ſhe ſhall at pleaſure interfere in the 
domeſtic intereſts of other States. By thus deny- 
ing to them the ſame meaſure which ſhe ſo 


ſtrenuouſly claims for herſelf, ſhe fully proves 


the injuſtice as well as the ambition by which - 
ſhe is actuated, Ir is impoſſible not to notice the 
contraſt to ſuch conduct which has been exhibited 
by Great Britain, who, during the whole Revo- 
lution, has obſerved a ſtrict neutrality, a generous 
and magnanimous forbearance, with regard to 
France; neither inſulting the misfortunes, inter- 
meddling in the concerns, nor taking advantage 
of the diſtreſſes of that diſtracted country -a 
conduct the more noble, as it ſucceeded the 


injuries we had recently received from her in tbe 


American diſpute. As, however, we returned 
good for evil, ſo we have in our turn been 


recompenſed by the blackeſt perfidy - the moſt 


atrocious and injurious at empts to deſtroy our 
internal quiet; and at length, becauſe we were 


not a people to ſacrifice our dignity and to forego 
our means of ſecurity, we are driven into a w 


ar > 
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of which war, however, innumerable memorials 
of Britiſh ſpirit, valour, and conduct, prognoſti- 
cate the moſt happy and honourable termination. 


Ir has been thought eſſential to diſcuſs rather 5 1 
fully the ſubject of the Decree of F raternity, — 
becauſe that Decree ſeems to afford the touch- 
ſtone of explanation as to the conduct and 
views of France with reſpect to other countries. 
A great variety of facts have concurred to ſhew, 
that the real intent of this Decree correſponded B 
cloſely with that import which it obviouſly bears, do. 
and which England and indeed all Europe had | 
uniformly aſcribed to it. Nor can it be con- 
' fidered in any other light than as an aggreſſion 1 
againſt the tranquillity, the honour, the rights, f 1 
and the independence, of every other State. By 1 
aſſuming the ſpecious though ſhadowy pretext 9 
of granting aſſiſtance to nations in recovering I 
their liberty, it became infinitely more dangerous 3 
and hoſtile than an avowed intention of ſubjecting - 
all other countries to the dominion of France 1 
could have been; for ſuch was the artful and 3 
inſidious nature of that pretext, that it was 9 
calculated to create the very caſe to which it 
referred ; and by affording a covering, it tended 
to promote the ſucceſs of that ambition which 
by an open diſplay would have been entirely 
fruſtrated, Under the maſk of religion the arms 
| "nd | of 
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or Mahomet eſtabliſhed the empire of the SaracenJ 
i Land under the maſk of liberty the French ſeek 
"Z eſtabliſh the infinitely more formidable empire 
9 of Anarchy. But ſurely at the cloſe of the 


Eighteenth Century mankind are much too ens 


SY 


36 


* 


lightened to be deluded into a belief that either 
true Religion or true Liberty can be propagated 
by force of arms. 


Ir the Convention had ſtopped here, it would 


have done enough to excite the indignationand to 
7 rouſe the vengeance of all Europe. But fearful, 
as it ſhould ſeem, of not having been ſufficiently 
4 explicit in its projects of univerſal confu- 


ſion, by another Decree, dated the 15th of De- 
cember 1792, it reduces the general plan pro- 
mulged by the Decree of Fraternity into a 
regular ſyſtem, and furniſhes the detail of that 
proceſs by which other States are to be broken 
up and decompounded, and their Government, 


Inſtitutiones, Laws, Uſages, and Conſtituted 
Authorities, entirely aboliſhed. 


By the Decree of Fraternity the general right 
of invaſion was fully aſſerted, and the artful pre- 
tence of giving liberty was aſſumed as an univerſal 
paſſport for the French Arms. By the Decree of 
the 15th of December the Convention Jay down 
the Plan by which the operation of beſtowing 

| E. L 


| (> 
Liberty is to be performed. And fo deſtructive 


an operation, both in its progreſs and its tendency, 


was never before deviſed by the malice or 
tyranny of man. A few paſſages of this Decree 
will beſt ſpeak for themſelves. 


* NATIONAL CONVENTION, December 15, 1792. 


© Txt National Convention, after having heard 
* the report of the united Finance, Military, and 
Piplomatic Committees, faithful to the princi- 
e ples of the Sovereigaty of the People, which will 
&* not permit them to acknowledge any of the inſtitu- 
& tons militating againſt it, and willing to fix the 
© regulations to be obſerved by the Generals of 
«© the Armies of the Republic in thoſe countries 
& to which they may carry their arms, decree: | 


«© ARTICLE I.—IN thoſe countries which are or 
© ſhall be occupied by the Armies of the French 


% Republic, the Generals ſhall immediately pro- 
„ claim, in the name of the French Nation, the 


s abolition of all exiſting impoſts or contributions; 
of tithes; of all teudal and manorial rights, fixed 
or caſual; of all real or perſonal ſervices ; of 
* the excluſive right of hunting and fiſhing ; of 
* ſtate labour; of the Nobility ; and generally of 
| 1 & all 
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« all privileges: they ſhall declare to the People, 
« that they bring them peace, ſuccours, liberty and 
« equality.” The connection in which theſe laſt 
terms are uſed ſerves as a gloſſary to explain their 
meaninginthenewFrenchVocabulary, and informs 
mankind that peace, ſuccours, liberty, and equa- 


lity, in a Democratical ſenſe, import hoſtility, 
oppreſſion, llavery, and inſubordination. 


<« ArTicLEt Il.—Tsty ſhall proclaim the So- 
e vereignty of the People, and THE SUPPRESSION 
© OF ALL EXISTING AUTHORITIES ; they ſhall 
ce then convoke the people in Primary Aſſemblies 
eto create and organize a Proviſionary Adminiſtra- 
« tion; they ſhall cauſe the preſent Decree, and 
<« the Proclamation hereto annexed, to be publiſh- 
e ed and affixed in the language or dialect of the 
country, and To BE EXECUTED without delay in 


every DiltriCt, 


* ARTICEE III.—All the Agents and Officers 


of the former Government, Military or Civil, as 


* well as the individuals lately reputed Noble, 
ce and the Members of any Corporation lately 
1 75 ſhall, for the firſt election only, be 

*© inadmiſſible to any place in the Proviſional 
* Adminiſtration or Judicial Power. 


| Kd „ ARTICLE 
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« ARTICLE IV.— Tn Generals ſhall forthwith 


& place under the protection and ſafeguard of Taz 
* FRENCH REPUBLIC, all property, moveable or 
e immoveable, belonging to the Prince, to his 


% voluntary abettors, adherents, or attendants ; to 
& the Bodies and Communities, both Civil and 
e Religious; they ſhall cauſe to be drawn up, 


without delay, an exact ſtate thereof, which they 


te ſhall tranſmit to the Executive Council; and 
+ they ſhall take every meaſure in their power to 
* cauſe ſych property to be reſpect 


Tunis may be called, with great preciſion, the 


Article providing for plunder and Pillage. 


Tue followa variety of clauſes, particularizing 


further minutie of this audacious plan of infringe- 
ment on the independence and tranquillity of all 


Nations. But the laſt Article furniſhes the clue 
P the whole, 


% ARTICIE XI.— TRE French Nation declare, 


& that 1T WILL TREAT AS ENEMIES THE PEOPLE 
** WHO, REFUSING OR RENOUNCING LIBERTY AND | 
* EQUALITY, ARE DESIROUS OF PR ESERVING 


Ht: 


* THEIR PRINCE AND PRIVILEGED CASTS, OR OF 
** ENTERING INTO AN ACCOMMODATION WITH 
„ THEM, The Nation promiſes and engages not 
** to lay down its arms until the Sovereignty and 

| Liberty 
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& Liberty of the People on whoſe territories the 
« French Armies ſhall have entered ſhall be eſtab- 
e liſhed, and not to conſent to any arrangement 
cor treaty with the Princes and privileged per- 
„ {ons ſo W with whom the —_ 
js at war.“ 


WaiLE by this Decree the Convention erect 
themſclves into Legiſlators for the whole human 
race, we ſhould in vain ſearch the Annals of the 
World for an Edict of ſuch rapaciqus, ruinous 
and inſulting Deſpotiſm. | 


 HiTHexTo the conduct of France has been 
chiefly conſidered as it affected the common 
welfare and ſecurity of all Nations. In this 
light Great Britain was equally intereſted in that 
conduct with other States, and came alike within 
the ſcope of French Principles and French Decrees. 
It would indeed be abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
an exception was intended in favour of this 
country; though, ſuppoſing the beſt poſſible 
diſpoſitions to have exiſted in our behalf, it 
ſurely would not be very congenial to the feelings 
of an Engliſhman to depend on the diſpoſitions 


of our natural enemies, particularly after they 
ſhould have over-run all Europe, and taken the 


balance into their own hands, But the fact, that 
England was diſtinctly, as well as generally, 
Jpyolyed ! in the revolutionary plans of France, 


does 


J- C30 I 
does not reſt on preſumption, The numerous 
efforts that have been made by eur Gallic 
neighbours to excite the Britiſh people to inſur- 
rection, by deſperate Emiſſaries ſent for that 
obvious purpoſe by the conſignment to our ports 
of incendiary books (as if our own preſs had not 
been adequate to the common purpoſes of 
ſedition —and by the application of pecuniary 
incentives to revolt afford convincing proofs 
that we were not neglected, nor meant to be 
deprived of our fhare of French Fraternity. 
Leſt, however, ſuch endeavours ſhould be aſcribed 
to the unauthoriſed zeal of Propagandiſts, the 
open, unreſerved, and recorded communication 
Which has ſubſiſted between the Convention and 
the agents of Engliſh ſcdition, completely reſcues 
that aug uſt body from the charge of inattention to 
our ſeparate intereſts. The hearty weleome 


I Ae nn 


beſtowed by them on every Engliſhman who was 

| baſe enough to violate his natural allegiance, and 

to avow himſelf a Traitor to his Sovereign and 

3 his Country their cordial reception of Addreſſes 

delivered at their BAR, from various Britiſh Socie- 

ti-s formed for the obvious purpoſe of ſubverting 

the Conſtitution bythe fraternal aſſiſtance of France, 

aud the immediate and flattering reſponſes given 
thereto, are facts of ſuch ſtubborn and unequivocal 
nature as to defy all miſconſtruction, and to 
render all retraction impoſſible. It is due to 
EN 
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the reader to preſent him with ſome extracts from 


this daring and perfidious correſpondence ; which, 
while it demonſtrates that the views of France 


extended to the confuſion and ruin of this coun- 


try, will evince that the Explanations which have 
been given to us by the Executive Council were 


founded in inſincerity, and that they aimed only 
at deluſion. 


In the month of November 1792 divers Ad- 


dreſſes from Engliſh and Iriſh ſubjects were pre- 


ſented to the Convention. The ſpirit and object 
of theſe Addreſſes will ſufficiently appear from 
the ſtatement of a few extracts. In one dated 


from NEw1NGToON, 31ſt of October 1792, and 


read in the Convention the roth of November, 


are found the following paſſages : 


| 
i 


„ ILLUSTR1OUs Senators, dear friends, enlight- 


d ened Legiſlators, we can inform you at this 


„day, and with the trueſt ſatisfaction, that the 
«< impious enmity ſo long and malignantly kept 


< up in the hearts of a generous people towards 
„the French Nation, by the manceuvres and 


« intrigues of a perfidious Court, exiſts no more 


« but in the hearts of the perverſe, who profi by 
„ abuſes.” 


« IT is with the warmeſt and moſt profound 
0 ſenſibility that we behold the ſucceſs of your 


border 
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arms in your undertaking to deliver from 
„ ſlavery and deſpotiſm the brave Nations which 
* border your Frontiers: How holy is the 
% humanity which prompts you to break their 
chains.“ 


7 Tax REvoLuTION Soctery i in London, i in an F 
Addreſs dated the 5th of November 1792, after 
applauding in theory the principle that * all 
& nations have a right to give themſelves ſuch a 
% form of Government as their own wiſdom 
„ may ſuggeſt,” very explicitly unfold their 
notion of the practical application of that prin- 
ciple in the following choice ſentence : 


*% 2 : "* 22 1 
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Ay we feel an agreeable ſenſation in behold- 
& ing that this RIGHT OF INSURRECTION has been 
«& ſucceſsfully exerciſed in ſo large a country as 
< that of the French Republic.” 


THIS 8 perfectly with the memorable ex- 
preſſion of one of the original 3288 of the 
misfortunes of France, Monſieur Deg LA Fa- 
YETTE, that © Inſurrection is the moſt ſacred 
“ of duties.“ 


Ax Addreſs to the Convention from the 
VoLUNTEERS OF BELFAST, dated the 6th of 
November, is diſtinguiſhed by this devout and 
benevolent prayer: 

| % Fox 


( 33 ) 
& For the glory of humanity, may your De- 
& claration of * be everywhere put in 


te practice.“ 


Bor the hopes and the projects of Engliſh ſe- 
dition were diſplayed ſtill more fully and boldly 
in the following Addreſs read in the Convention 
November 7, 1792, and ſtiled“ An Addreſs from 
. ſeveral Patriotic Societies in England * ;” than 
1 which Addreſs nothing could be better calculated 
N * to aſcertain whether France really meant to give 
e encouragement to the ſeditious of other countries, 
or merely, according to the explanation afterwards 
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people“ for aſſiſtance in recovering their liberty. 

The following paſſages deſerve particular notice: 

9 „ WuirsT foreign plunderers ravage your ter- 

1 re ritories, an oppreſſed part of mankind, forgetting 

c their own evils, are ſenſible only of yours, and 
e beholding the preſent events with a diſturbed 

eye, addreſs their moſt fervent prayers to the 
God of the Univerſe, that he may be favour- 
te able to your cauſe, with which their's is ſo inti. 
* mately connected.“ 


* The Societies from which this Addreſs proceeded were, 
The Conſtitutional Society of Mancheſter ; The Society of 
Reform in Mancheſter ; The Society of the Revolution in | 
Norwich ; The Conſtitutional OOO Whigs ; Friends 
of the People, 
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given, to liſten to . the ſolicitations of a whole ,q_ 


* 


( $4 3 


«© DEGRADED by an oppreſſive ſyſtem of in- 


« quiſition, the inſenſible but continual encroach- 
«© ments of which quickly deprived this nation 
« of its boaſted liberty, and reduced it almoſt to 
that abject ſtate of ſlavery, from which you have 
* fo gloriouſly emancipated yourſelves; FIVE 
«© THOUSAND ENGLISH CITIZENS, fired 
ce with indignation, have the courage to ſtep for- 
« ward to reſcue their country from that oppro- 
e brium which has been thrown upon it by the baſe 
e cenduct of thoſe who are inveſted with power.” 


% FRENCHMEN our numbers will appear very 
& ſmall, when compared with the reſt of the na- 
* tion; but know that it increaſes every day; and 
if the terrible and continually elevated arm of 
© authority overawes the timid; if falſehoods, 
every moment diſperſed with ſo much induſtry, 


* miſlead the credulous; and if the public inti- 


* macy of the Court with Frenchmen, avowed 
* traitors to their country, hurry away the am- 
„ bitious and unthinking, we can with confidence 


* aſſure you, Freemen and Friends, that know- 


6 ledge makes a rapid progreſs among us.” 


% ENDEAVOURING to diſcover our cruel ene— 


„mies, we have found them in the partiſans of 
s that e ariſtocracy by which our bo- 
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puts it be 


( 35 ) 
ec ſom is torn ; an ariſtocracy which has hitherto 
ce been the bane. of all the countries of the earth, 
Tou have acted wiſcly in baniſhing it from 
« France,”  * | 


| 


« W:z ſee alſo, without concern, that the Elec- 
e tor of Hanover unites his troops to thoſe of 
cc traitors and robbers ; but the King of England 
* will do well to remember, that England is not 
has Hanover : : SHOULD HE FORGET THIS, WE WILL 
© NOT FORGET LT,” 


Trz " HM given to the above Addreſſes 
all doubt, that the Convention 
« charged with the deſign of 
ditious of Great Britain, and 


might be uſt] 
* favouring the 
* of making the cauſe of a few private indi- 


& viduals that of the French nation,” notwith- 
ſtanding the poſitive denial of ſuch deſign in 
the Explanation given by Monſ. Le Baux to 
the Decree of the igth of November. The Ad- 
dreſſes were ordered to be printed, and copies of 
the laſt (as being undoubtedly the moſt explicit) 
to be ſent to thearmies and to all the Departments; 


and the Preſident of the Convention read an an- 


ſwer, of which one ſentence is a key to the whole: 


— The ſentiments of 5000 Britons devoted 
** openly to the cauſe of mankind, exiſt without 
„ | © doubt 
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doubt in the hearts of all the freemen in England.” 
A comment upon this expreſſion would be an in- 


ſult to the underftanding of the reader, 


To do juſtice, however, to the extenſive and 
generous views of the Convention, which have 


been ſo much narrowed and miſrepreſented by 


Monſ. LE Bxvx, it will be ſtill neceſſary to ſee at 
their Bar the worthy Engliſh Citizens Joux FROSA 


and JotL BaRLow, and to attend to the following 


Adircſs pronounced by one of this par nobile fra- 
trum on the 28th of November 1792. 


te CITIZ ENS of France, we are deputed by a 
Patriotic Socicty in London, called“ The Society 
*« for Conſtitutional Information,” to congratulate 


« you in its name upon the triumphs of Liberty. 


«© Before the epocha of your Revolution, this So- 
e ciety employed itſelf but too long upon this im- 


portant object with little hope of fuccels. 


« Judge from thence of the tranſports of its gra- 


te titude, when, thanks to the wonderful efforts 


c of the French Nation, it has beheld the Empire 
** of Reaſon extend and ſtrengthen itſelf ; and 


* aſſure to virtuous men, by ſecuring the happi- 


5 neſs of their fellow creatures, a recompence to 
te their future labours. Innumcrable Societies, of 
*© tbe ſame ſort, are forming th:mſelves at this mo- 

| „ ment 


J 


5 „ 


de ment in every part of England. The minds of 
40 all receive from this circumſtance a general im- 
66 preſſion, which leads them to fathom the abuſes 
& of Government, and to ſeek the means of reme- 
dying them. Means as ſimple as the abuſes are 
e intricate. After the example given by France, 
#6 Revolutions will become eaſy : Reaſon is about to 
e make a rapid progrels, and it would not be ex- 
c traordinary if, in a much leſs ſpace of time than 


&& can be imagined, tbe French ſhould ſend Addreſſes 
F congratulation to a National Convention of 
te England *. 


% We are allo inſtructed to acquaint the Con- 
*© vention, that the Society which we repreſent 
* has ſent 1000 pair of ſhoes to be preſented as a 
« patriotic gift to the Soldiers of Liberty—theſe 
6 ſhoes are at Calais. The ſame Society will ſend 


* Great pains are now taken to deny the exiſtence of ſedi- 
tious practices in this country at the period in queſtion. But 
can better evidence be required to that point, than the Decla- 
rations of thoſe very perſons who were obviouſſy planning, in 
concett with France, the ſubverfion of our Conſtitution ? who 
publicly and honeſtly avowed, that innumerable Societies were 
forming themſelves at that wery moment upon the ſame principle 
in every part of England; and who were confident of the ſpeedy 
approach of the time when the French ſhould ſend addreſſes to a 
National Conwention of England, Aiter ſuch teſtimony, it muſt 
require a remarkable conſtruction of nerves to be able to aſſert, 
that the embodying of the militia and the aſſembling of Par- 
liament were meaſures of frivolous alarm, or of ſiniſter deſign, 
rather than precautions of ſound * and obvious prudence. 


4 1000 


3 1 


loco pair a-week for the ſix next weeks, for 


5 the ſame purpoſe.“ 


Tuis Addreſs from Two Engliſh Citizens was but 


the precurſor of another Addreſs, which it ſeems 
thoſe envoys were deputed to preſent to the 


Convention from an Engliſh Society ſtiling itſelf 
(probably by way of antitbeſis) the © Society for 
* ConSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION in London.“ 
The latter Addreſs, which was read by the Secre- 
tary, contained the following ſtriking paſſages : 


% R:prESENTATIVES of a Sovereign People, 


* and Benefactors of Mankind ! We rejoice that 


« the French Revolution has arrived at that de- | 


« gree of pcricction wh ch will permit us to ad- 


* dreſs you by theſe titles; they are the only ones 


© that can accord with the character of true Le- 
5 giſlators. 


« Every ſucceſſive epocha in your pol tical re- 


generation has EACH added ſomething to the 


* triumph of Liberty; and the glorious victory 
* of the 10th of Auguſt has finally prepared the 
* way for a Conſtitution which, enlightened as 
* you are, we truſt will be eſtabliſhed on the 
te baſis of Nature and Reaſon.” 


« Tax events of every day are proving, that 
2 2 have gained the opinion of all the nations 
* placed 


( 


ee placed near you on the Continent; that a ma- 
c jority of each of thoſe nations is really your 
& friends; that their apparent enmity is only 2 
« temporary conſcq uence of the violence exerciſed 
<« againſt them by their Governments ; and that 
e they only wait to be delivered by your arms 
c from the neceſſity of fighting againſt you.” 


„ Our Government has all the power, and per- 
„ haps the inclination, to employ hireling pens 
« to contradict us; but we believe, in the ſince- 
« rity of our hearts, that we now ſpeak the ſenti- 
c ments of a majority of the Engliſh Nation.“ 


« Tar parks of liberty preſerved in England 
& for ſeveral ages, like the lights of Aurora Bo- 
* realis, ſerved only to diſcover to the reſt of 


* Europe the darkneſs which covered it. A 
* ſtronger light, image of the real Aurora, ſhone 
** forth from the boſom of the American Republic, 
** but its diſtance prevented it from enlightening 
your hemiſphere. It was neceſſary that the 
French Revolution, beaming forth in the full 
* fervour of a meridian ſun, ſhould ſuddenly diſ- 
* play in the midit of Europe the practical reſult 
* of the principles which philoſophy had ſown in 
** the ſhade of meditation, and which experience 
every where confirms,” 


© OTHER 


(.4:) 


tte OrmER nations will ſoon follow your ſteps iii 
* this career of improvement, and riſing from 
c their lethargy, will arm themſelves for the pur- 
* poſe of claiming the Rights of Man, with that 
« all-powerful voice which Man cannot reſiſt.” 

So far from there being any thing either in the 
Speech or the Addreſs above cited at all repugnant 
to the anti [editions views of the Convention, both 
were honoured with long and-general applauſe. 
The Preſident, animated by congenial feelings, 


made a moſt encouraging reply, wherein he thus 


in part addreſſed himſelf to the worthy Repreſen- 
tatives of the ConsTITUTIONAL SOCIETY : 


« SpixTT RD Children of a- nation which has 


been celebrated through the two hemiſpheres, 
© and which has afforded ' illuſtrious examples to 


et the univerſe, you offer us more than your wiſhes, 
« ſince the fate of our warriors has. been thought 

* deſerving of your anxiety.— Thöſt who nowde- 
fend our liberty will one day become the de- 
* fenders of yours. | You were already entitled 
eto our eſteem, you are now entitled ro our grati- 
e tude; and Freemen will never forget what they 
„Oe to the Engliſh Nation. Lt : 


, # 


« Tux 


E 4813 
© TE ſhades of Hampden and of Sydney 


* hover over your heads, AND THE MOMENT, 
© WITHOUT DOUBT, APPROACHES, IN WHICH 
1 THE FRENCHWILL BRINGCONGRATULATIONS 

© TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF GREAT 


© BRITAIN» 


\ 


*© GENEROUS Republicans, your appearance 
e among us prepares a ſuhject for hiſtory, That 
day will be noticed, in which Citizens belong- 
e ing to a nation long the rival.of France, ap- 
© peared in the midſt cf the Aſſembly of the 
* Repreſentatives of the French People, in the 
« name of a crowd of their fellow-countrymen.” 


To conclude this embaſſy in the moſt reſpect- 
ful manner, the De puties from the Conſtitu— 
tional Society were admitted to the honour 
of a Sitting, amidſt unbound-d applauſe. 
The Preſident of the National Convention was 
diredted to write a letter of thanks to thoſe ge- 
nerous Iſlanders, for the patriotic gifts which 
they had juſt offered to the Armies of the Repub- 
lic. The Speech, the Addreſs, and the Anſwer of 
the Preſident; were ordered to be printed and ſent 
to the Eighty-three Departments, and to be tran- 
ſlated into all languages; minutes of the proceed- 
ings were alſo to be delivered to the Deputies, 


G | and 


(. 4@-) 
and the patriotic gift to be accepted, and tranſ- 
mitted to the Miniſter at War. 


AFTER ſo much fraternal communication acroſs 
the Channel, it was to be expected that thoſe 
Engliſhmen whoſe reſidence at Paris afforded k 
them an opportunity of being properly initiated 43 
into the bloody rites of French Liberty, ſhould 
ſeize the occafion, of expreſling their gratitude * 
as well as their approbation. Accordingly, on 
the 28th of November, a Deputation from the 

_Englth and Iriſh at Paris appeared at the bar of 
the Convention, and as ſoon as Joud and long 
reiterated plaudits would permit, the Spokeſman N 
addreſſed the Auguſt Senate in a ſpeech of which 1 
the following is a part: a 


« CrrizEx Legiſlators, the Britiſh and Iriſh 
& Citizens actually at Paris, conſtantly animated 
by thoſe principles which have given birth 
c and ſucceſs to the French Revolution, aſſem- 
e bled themſelves laſt Sunday, for the purpoſe 
e of celebrating the ſucceſs of your arms; and 
te they have determined to preſent to you 
te their congratulations upon events which afford 
* fo favourable an omen to thoſe Nations who 
* are deſirous of * free. 


6 THE 


( 43 


Tx diſgraceful memory of thoſe pretended 
« Governments, the offspring of the combined 
« fraud of Prieſts and Tyrants, will in a ſhort 
time alone remain. 


«© Our wiſhes, Citizen Legiſlators, render us 
<« impatient to behold the happy moment of this 
te great change, in the hope that on its arrival we 


4 ſhall ſee an intimate union formed between the 


« French Republic and the Engliſh Iriſh and 
& Scotch Nations: nor are we alone animated by 
c theſe ſentiments : we doubt not that they would 
* beequally conſpicuous in the great majority of 
our fellow-countrymen, if the public opinion 
« were to be conſulted there, as it ought, in 
© NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


As for us who now reſide at Paris, we gladly 


* take this opportunity to declare, that during 
** the whole courſe of the Revolution, and not- 
* withſtanding the abrupt departure of our Am- 


« bafſador, or rather the Ambaſſador of the 


** Court of London, we have conſtantly experi- 
«* enced the utmoſt cordiality and openneſs, and 
e the moſt ſincere friendſhip on the part of the 


„French Nation.“ 


Tux Preſident's reply contained the ?ollowing 


nervous and ſignificant paſſage: 


2 «© PRINCIPLES 


(44) 


„ PrtneIPLESAre waging War againſt Tyranny, 
& which will fall under the blows of Philoſophy, 
* Royalty in Europe is either deſtroyed, or on 
<« the point of periſhing on the ruins of feoda- 
„ lity; and the Declaration of Rights placed by the 
„ fide of Thrones, is a devouring fire which will 
* conſume them (epplaujes). Worthy Republi- 
* cans, congratulate yourſelves on thinking that 
* the feſtival which you have made in honour 
of the French Revolution is the prelude to 


the feſtival of Nations. The Convention 


* offers you the Honours of the Sitting.“ 


A HE Deputation croſſed the Hall in the midſt 
applauſcs. 8 


Ir is fair to conclude, that the Engliſh and Iriſh 
from whom the laſt mentioned Addreis pro- 
ceeded, propoſe, as ſoon as their foreign educa- 
tion ſhall be finiſhed, to return home and prac- 
tiſe the leſſons they learned on the 10th of Auguſt, 
and the 2d and 3d of September 1792, and the 
other memorable days which ornament the Calen- 
dar of che French Republic, | 


Ir merits particular notice, that, among the 


agents employed to carry on the ſeditious nego- 


ciation detween the diſaffected Engliſh and the 
_ Ganvencion, 


"Fran" 


(8 
Convention, appears no leſs a perſon than Mr. 
L Baux himſelf—that Miniſter for Foreign 
Affairs who afterwards declared officially, in ex- 
planation of the Decree of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, that it was foreign to the views of France, 
and inconſiſtent with the Decree of the 19th of 
November, to give encouragement to the ſedi- 
tious of other Countries, or to make the cauſe 
of a few private individuals that of the French 
Nation. The following extract trom a letter of 
the above Miniſter, read in the Convention on the 
29th of November, deſerves to be produced in 
evidence, as well upon the queſtion of his own 
ſincerity in his ſubſcqueat communication with 
the Britiſh Government, as in further proof of the 
diſpoſi:ion of France to encourage and excite a 
ſpirit of inſurrection in this country. 


« IT is pleaſant for me to add, that this FRET 
e tion to the cauſe of the French Republic be- 
comes general among the Engliſh People. The 
* Addreſſes which I have been directed to tranſ- 
** mit to the National Convention are a ſtriking 
proof of it. Even yeſterday I received (from 
* a Society that conſecrates its time to the eſta- 
5+ bliſhing the Empire of Liberty and Equality, 
* and would place its happineſs in being able 
* to contribute to the Union of two Nations which 


* have been too long enemies) a Reſolution taken 
cc in 
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& jn its "I of the 20th of this month, of which 


* the following is the tranſlation.” 


Trex follows the Reſolution above referred to, 


which LE Brun ſo faithfully, ſo ſpeedily, and ſo 
cordially tranſmitted to the Convention: 


«© Tax Society having been informed that Mr. 
* Lyndſay is diſpatched to Paris without any 
„ Diplomatic Character which announces that 


* the Engliſh Miniſtry acknowledges the French 


„Republic; 


* REsoTvED unanimouſly, that this Society de- 
* votes to the contempt, the hatred, and the i in- 


dignation of the true Friends of Liberty, t the 


« Agents of a corrupt Adminiſtration, who have 
* the audacity to depute to the Miniſters of a 


& Fr:e People a perſon named Lyndſay, with a 


& threa'ening, inſulting meſſage, with the view of 
„obtaining conditions which would diſhonour 


* the Majeſty off the French People, and make 


& jt abandon the cauſe of thoſe people who are 
& ambitious of receiving from it the gift of Li- 


6 berty. 


9 5. that the Preſident of the Society 
6 do invite all the Friends of Equality, all the 


40 ae Societies in France, to employ 
their 


bs. 
i 
23 
ft 
| 7 
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« their zeal, their efforts, their ſolicitations with 


ce the Executive Council, and in particular with 


c the Citizen Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, that 
* they will not receive or acknowledge the inſo- 
c lent meſſenger Lyndſay, and that they will re- 
e fuſe all communication with the Britin Cabi- 


© net, until it has acknowledged the Sovereignty 


« of the French People, and driven from the 


% Court the infamous CALONNE, that firebrand 


« and odious inſtigator, that intriguing friend of 
„ Deſpotiſm, and malevolent Agent of an infa- 
* mous Party. 


« RESOLVED alſo, That the Society ſhall con- 
© tinue its ſittings twice a-week, and that thanks 
ce ſhall be given to the Citizen DE La CHESNAYE, 
for his indefatigable zeal in procuring us light, 
intelligence, and ſubjects of information.” 


To preclude all doubt as to the authenticity of 
the above communication, LE Brun thus con- 
cludes his Letter : 


c This Decree has been made by the Society 


*© eſtabliſhed at RocyzsTER for the Propagation 


* of the Rights of Man.” 


Tas effect of the above Letter is conſiderably 
heightened by the circumſtance, that the Society 
at Rocheſter, from which the above Reſolution 

procecded 


(.# } 


proceeded, was fo inſignificant as not to be at all 
known at that place; and after various fruitleſs 
reſearches has been found to conſiſt only of two or 
three obſcure individuals. But nothing that tends 
to inſult and menace the Government of this 
Country is too inſignificant for the fraternal notice 
of the Convention *. 


More than ſufficient has been already ſtated to 
convince the moſt incredulous of the hoſtile diſ- 
politions of France, and of her endeavours to 
ſpread among us the ſeeds of diſcord and revolt, 
for the purpoſe of ſubverting our Government and 
preparing us for the reception of French Liberty. 
Still, however, a kind of diſguiſe was occaſionally | 
aſſumed—thread-bare and tranſparent indeed 
but meant in ſome ſort to cover the ultimate de- 
ſign, till matters ſhould be more ripe for com- 
plet ion. But in a letter of Monſicur Moxce, Mi- 
niſter of the Marine, to the Sca- Pts, dated the 
3 iſt of December 1792, all reſerve is laid aſide, and 
the maſk, Which had been before alternately taken 
off and reſumed, is thrown quite away. 


| 2 
EXTRACT Or A LETTER FROM THE MINISTER 
OF MARINE TO THESEA PORTS, DATED PARIS, 
DEC. 31, 1792. 
« Tye Government of England is arming, 
and the King of Spain, encouraged by this, is 


See Note [A] page 74. . 
preparing 
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preparing to attack us. Theſe two Tyrannical 


Powers, after perſecuting'the Patriots on their 


« own Territories, think, no doubt, that they 
« ſhall be able to influence the judgment to be 
* pronounced on the Traitor Louis. They hope 
&« to frighten us: but no; a People who has 
made itſelf free; a People who has driven out 
tc of the boſom of France, and as far as the diſtant 
c borders of the Rhine, the terrible army of the 
% Pruffians and Auſtrians; the People of France 
« will not ſuffer laws to be dictated to them by 
« any Tyrant. 


„% THE KING AND His PARLIAMENT MEAN TO 
« MAKE WAR AGAINST us. Will the Engliſh Re- 
« publicans ſuffer it? Already theſe free men ſhew 


* their diſcontent, and the repugnance which they 


te have to bear arms againſt their Brothers, the 
“French. Well! we will fly to their ſuccour : 
„e will make a deſcent in the Iſl nd: we will 
lodge there Fifty Thouſand Caps of Liberty: 
e will plant there the ſacred tree: and we 
* will ſtretch out our arms to our Republican 
« Brethren. The tyranny of their Government 
&* will ſoon be deſtroyed. Let every one of us be 
*« ſtrongly impreſſed with this idea. 


(Signed) MON GE.“ 
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ArrER fuch accumulated evidence of the un- 


bounded ambition of France in general, and of her 
particular views of aggreſſion and hoſtility againſt 


Great Britain, the Government of this country 


would have ſhewn itſelfa very inattentive guardian 
of the National honour and intercſts, if it had 
ſoffered itſelf to be entrapped into confidence and 
ſupinenefs by the dclufory explanations of Mon- 
ficur Cnauvzlix and the Executive Council; 

explanations calculated only to amuſe, and which 
could not have been accepted without affording a 

ſanction to thoſe principles and proceedings which 
had given ſuch ground for offence and alarm. 
There never was a period, at all diſtinguiſhed 
for its importance, when the line of duty was 
ſo plain on the part of Adminiſtration. There 
was ſo little room left for option, or even 
for deliberation, as almoſt to preelude the claim 
of merit for prudent reſolves and ſagacious mea- 
ſures ; while the public voice, with almoſt un- 
precedented unanimity, declared the wiſhes and 
the feelings of the Nation to be in perfe& co- 
incidence with its obvious intereſt, The conduct 
of France had been ſo daring, inſulting, and 
aggreſſive, and the avowed principles of that 


conduct were ſo ſubverſive of the harmony and 


quiet of Europe in general, as well as of the 
ſafety, order, and independence of every diſtinct | 


State, that no explanation or diſavowal could 


afford 


( 


afford a ſatisfaction for the paſt, or a ſecurity 
for the future. Any thing ſhort of a revoca- 
tion of the obnoxivus Decrces—a dereliction 
of the conquered territories—a recal of the 


French armies—an expreſs renunciation of all 


views of aggrandizement and aggreſſion, of all 
right to violate or diſturb ſubſiſting Treaties, 
and of all claims to interfere, upon any pre- 
tence, in the internal concerns of other countries 
—any thing ſhort of this would have left the 
political ſyſtem and the domeſtic tranquillity of 
all Europe at the mercy of a people who had diſ- 


claimed all reſtraints of honour and juſtice, whoſe 


ambition was only rivalled by their perfidy, 
and whoſe inſolence, increaſing with their ſucceſs, 


had arrogated the imperious right of dictating to 


the whole world, 


Bur ſofar from any dis poſition being manifeſted 


by the perſons exerciſing the Supreme Power in 


France to make the above neceſſary conceſſions, 
they maintain, even in their explanations with 
this country, the injurious principles upon which 
they had acted, and of which we had complained. 
They inſiſt, with only an artful and evaſery 
change of terms, on a right to regulate all other 
Governments, in a ſuppoſititious caſe, of which 


they make themſelves the ſole judges, By defend- 


ing their unprovoked aggreſſion on Holland (a 
H 2 neutral 
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neutral Power, and an ally of Great Britain) in the 


affair of the Scheldt, they avow a claim of annul- 


ling at pleaſure the moſt ſolemn and binding Trea- 

tics, and of violating the rights even of neutral Na- | 
tions. They perſiſt in this aggreſſion, and declare 
their intention to continue ſo to do without any 


| redreſs, not mer-ly during their war with another 
Power, but till a period the moſt indefinite and 


undefinable ſhall arrive, © theconſolidation ofthe 
ws liberty of the Belgians,” They even MENACE 
* War, if ſuch explanations as theſe ſhould be 
deemed by us inſufficient—if our language in 


return thereto ſhould be ſuch as they may chuſe to 


call haughty—or if we even preſume to put 
ourſelves in a poſture of defence ; while France 
with an armed force of half 4 million of men at 
ber command (not to mention ber naval prepara- 
tions), was over-running @ great part of Europe, 
and making daily additions to ber immenſe ter- 
ritories. To render theſe conciliatory advances 
complete, they are followed by the inſolent 
menace of + appealing io the People againſt the law- 
9 ah Government of Great Britain. ” 


See Le Brun's Memorial, delivered to Lord Grenville by 
Monſieur Chauvelin, January 13, 1793. 


+ Le Brun, in his Report to the Convention on the 19th of 
December 1792, ſays, We will not fail to make a ſolenin 
«« appeal to the Engliſh Nation I» a ſuggeſtion which did not 
fail to produce great applauſe. 


WHzRE 


Ci) 


Wurne had been the dignity and the honour 


of this country if ſuch inſolence had been received 
with complacency, and returned with ſubmiſſion P, 
To ſay that we had not a Miniſtry capable of thus 
_ tarniſhing the Briciſh name, is ſurely no very 
great compliment to thoſe who preſide at the 
political helm. No one who has a Britiſh heart 
in his boſom will, in any poſſible event, remember 
with regret that we did not bend the knee to the 
inſolent upſtart uſurpers of France, who had 
acquired their power by ſanguinary violence, who 
retain it by the influence of terror, and employ it 
in deecs at which Humanity ſtands aghaſt. Still, 
however, while dignity characterized our Councils, 
and firmneſs directed our meaſures-—while we de- 
clared our reſolution to accept no terms but ſuch as 
would reſtore tranquillity and ſecurity to Europe, 


and preſerve the independence of its reſpective 


States and while we perſevered with unremitting 
activity in forwarding thoſe preparations the neceſ- 
ſity of which has been ſince ſufficiently evinced—ir 
is pleaſing to reflect, that we diſplayed a readineſs, 
even to the laſt, to avert the calamities of war, 
and to hearken to any propoſals which might be 
conſiſtent with the indiſpenſable objects we had 
in view. Thus Lord GRENVILLE, in his Anſwer 
of the 3 iſt of December to the Note preſented by 
Monſieur CravveLin, ſays, “ It would have been 
* with pleaſure that we ſhould have ſeen here ſuch 
* explanations, 
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& explanations, and ſuch a onduoct, as would have 
$ ſatisfied the dipnity and honour of England 
** with reſpect to what has already paſſed, and 
* would have offered a ſufficient ſecurity in 
* future for the maintenance of that reſpect 
* towards the Rights, the Government, and the 
% Tranquillity of Neutral Powers, which they 
e have on every account the right to expect.“ 
And even at the moment immediately previous 
to the commencement of hoſtilities, Lord Avck- 
LAND at the Hague received directions from his 
Majeſty to;accede to the propoſal of DuMovRIER 
for a conference on a particular day ; though 
that ſcheme was altogether fruſtrated by the 
unreſtrainable eagerneſs of the Convention to be- 
gin the war: a ſtrong proof of the impoſſibility 
of negociating with an Aſſembly ſo raſh and 
precipitate in its reſolves, and ſo regardleſs of 
every eſtabliſhed form and rule. In ſhort, while 
nothing was omitted on our part in the way of ne- 
ceſſary preparation for an event which, from the 
conduct of France, ſcemed at leaſt more than 
probable, ſo nothing conſiſtent wich national 
honour and ſound policy was neglected to obviate 
the neceſſity of that event; nor has a meaſure 
been adopted by us which was not either a 
requiſite precaution for our immediate ſecurity, 
or neceſſary to preſerve that character and conſe- 
quence as a people, without which no ener 


can long ſubſiſt. 


Tus 


E 

Tux recal of Lord Gow ER when his miſſion was 
ipſo facto determined; and that by events of ſo 
ſhocking a nature, that it would have become 
a liberal and civilized nation to have ſanctioned 
them by the preſence of an Ambaſſadoi the 

reſtrictions laid on the exportation of corn to 
France, when we could not have ſupplied the 
wants of that country without expoſing ourſelves 
to diſtreſs ; and when alſo we knew that Jacobin 
Emiſſaries, the Propagandiſts of Inſurrection, 
would have joyfully reduced us to ſcarcity, with 
a view of involving us in confuſion—the regula- 
tions of the Alien Bill, when ſuch numbers of 


| deſperate and blood ſtained Frenchmen were 


daily flocking here for the moſt miſchievous and 
horrid purpoſes the omiſſion to acknowledge a 
Republic which exiſted only in name, and poſ- 
ſeſſed no kind of ſettled Government, no powers 
but what were proviſional, and not even the 
fainteſt trace of a Conſtitution—the refuſal to 
ſend an Ambaſſador to the Ephemeral Authorities 
in France, and to commit the Royal Dignity by 
expoſing the confidential Plenipo of the Britiſh 
Crown to a conteſted Embaſſy with the accepted 
Envoys of ſeditious Engliſh Clubs—and, finally, 
the diſmiſſion of Monſieur Caauverin, when by 
the death of his maſter he was become a private 
| individual ; 
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individual; (though he appeared willing to lend 
himſelf to any maſters, or for any ſervices ; and 
even to obey the Regicides of his Sovereign, 
whoſe commiſſion he had borne, and whoſe 
favours had been heaped upon him from his in- 
fancy) ;—theſe meaſures, however they may be re- 
preſented by the demagogues of France, or by 
the factious of England, as acts of aggreſſion, 
wgre clearly founded in ſound policy and pru- 
dence. 


Ir is true, the Declaration of War by France 
was accompanied with other reaſons of a ſtill 
more futile nature—ſuch as our prudent precau- 
tion reſpecting the moſt unſtable, precarious, 
and ill-founded, of all paper currency, French 
Aſſignats our obſerving the outward teſtimo- 
nials of reſpect cuſtomary upon the death 
of a Foreign Sovereign, notwithſtanding, in the 
particular inſtance, that Sovereign was termed 
by the Convention a Tyrant, and his death 
produced by foul rebellion, glaring injuſtice, 
and ferocious cruelty with divers other pretences 
equally frivolous and abſurd—ſo much ſo, indeed, 
that the ſmall party in this country which loſes 
no opportunity of vindicating French principles 
and politics, and of criminating the meaſures of 

Great 


E 


Great Britain, have found it impoſſible to dignify 
theſe pretended provocations with ſerious notice. 


In a Declaration of War ſo founded, ſup- 
ported, and explained, it is impoſſible not to 
trace that decided pre- determination for hoſtility 
which is never at a loſs for pretences to diſturb 
the peace of Nations. But though the Declaration, 
taken by itſelf, is ſo deficient in aſſigging any 
motives at all adequate to its object, yet when 
viewed in connection with the previous conduct 
of France, it will appear perfectly conſiſtent and 
intelligible. A ſingle glimpſe of the ſyſtem of 
Fraternity - of the arrogant Decrees—of the in- 
ſulting language uſed hy the Convention, by 
French Miniſters and Clubs—of the notorious 
communication with the ſeditious of this country 
| —the vengeance vowed againſt Monarchy in 
general—and the audacious menaces thrown out 
againſt our own gracious Sovereign *—a ſingle 
glimpſe of theſe things diſpels all obſcurity, and 
places the Declaration of War, with its grounds, 
its motives, and its objects, in full and open 


day. 


It has been faid in the Convention by Danton, that © they 


„had thrown down a King's head as a gauntlet to the Kings 
« of Europe, and that the ſcaffolds erected in Weſtminſter Hall 
te for the eternal trial of Mr. Haſtings, would ſerve for the 
« Miniſters and even for ****** himſelf, 
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NoTwiTHSTANDiNG ſuch a ſeries of unpro- 
voked, infolent, and intolerable aggreſſions on the 
part of France, followed up by a Declaration of 
War, and a moſt * perfidious commencement of 
hoſtilities, it is curious to ſee the Convention 
claim the merit of having exhauſted all means 
compatible with the DIGxXITY oF THE REPUBLIC 
to avoid extremities. After what has paſſed, 
indeed, nothing which that Aſſembly can ſay or 
do is capable of exciting ſurprize. But it is truly 
aſtoniſhing that Engliſhmen ſhould be found 
who are daring enough to contend that we are 
the aggreſſors in hoſtility; and who, in all their 
reaſonings upon the ſubject, chuſe tp take it for 
granted, that the onus lies upon us to juſtify the 
war. 


AFTER the generous and magnanimous neu- 
trality which this country has obſerved from the 
commencement of the Revolution, no evidence 
can ſurely be wanted to prove, that Great Britain 
was far from being diſpoted to interfere in the 
internal concerns of France. Thatneutrality has, 
beyond all doubt, been the means of involving 
vs, at length, in a war. Still, however, it is not 
matter for regret ; for its principle was juſt, and 
its obſervance highly honourable. But becauſe 
we have the generofity to refrain from taking 
advantage of the diſtreſſes of others, are we to 


* See Note [B] page 75. 
have 
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41 
have the timidity and meanneſs to ſubmit to any 
inſult or injury with which they may have the 
ingratitude to reward us? Should we, in the full 
enjoyment of all the advantages of a regular 
Government, and of a free, a happy, a long: eſta- 
bliſhed and much- beloved Conſtitution, allow 
them that right of meddling in our domeſtic affairs 
wich we did not think ourſelves intitled to with 
reſpect to them, though a prey to confuſion and 
anarchy ? Should we ſacrifice all our dignity and 
conſequence, and tamely ſubmit to {ee our rights, 
and thoſe of our allies, trampled upon—our 
internal tranguillity invaded—our Government, 
our Conſtitution, and our King, menaced and 
inſulted—and all the ſources of our own ſecurity, 
as well as of that of all Europe, cut off? or, 
Should we ſhew that the ſame ſpirit which is juſt 
and generous, is alſo, upon proper occaſions, 
firm, intrepid, and brave? Indeed, upona general 
review of the whole caſe, it is much more difficult 
to vindicate the protracted moderation than the 
tardy energy of the Britiſh Government. Nor 
could the former (in the degree to which it has 
been carried) find any excuſe in ſound policy, 
if it had not been in exact coincidence with the 
ſentiments and wiſhes. of: the whole nation, 


T HE queſtion, Whether it has been in the 
dewar of Great Britain on any terms to prevent 
| 12 actual 


(„ 


actual hoſtilities ? may excite the curioſity of a 
Speculatiſt, but can furniſh no important ground 
of inquiry for the Politician. For it is clear 
beyond all controverſy, that war was only to be 
averted by means incompatible in every view 
with the dignity and permanent intereſts of this 
country, To have purchaſed a continuance of 
peace, we muſt have brooked paſt inſults, and 
thereby have courted freſh ones—we muſt have 
connived at the unbounded projects of French 
Ambition, the alarming progreſs of French Arms, 
| and the ſtill more alarming propagation of French 
Principles - we muſt have abandoned the intereſts 
of our Allies, broken our faith to them, re- 
nounced the obligation of Treaties, and given 
up our weight in the ſcale of Europe—finally, 
after having, in compliance with the requiſitien of 
LE Brun, diſcontinued our preparations, we 
muſt have waited patiently for our own turn to 
be fraternized ; and perhaps we might have been 
at length admitted to the honour ws „ a 
— of France. | | 


Bur it is pretended by thoſe who-plead the cauſe 
of France, that we have not made a fair trial of 
the effect of negociation ; that the diſpoſition ſhewn 
by the Convention to treat has been thwarted 
by the ans „ N by the Engliſh 
| Govern- 
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Government; and that during the intercourſe 
| which took place by way of negociation, we 
neglected to ſpecify with ſufficient clearneſs and 
preciſion the nature and extent of our demands; 

from all which it is attempted to be inferred, 

that it is impoſſible now to ſay what might have 
been the reſult, if we had manifeſted a more 
conciliatory diſpoſition. A peruſal however of 
the Papers which have paſſed between the Britiſh 
Miniſtry and the Agents of the Convention 
will convince every one (unleſs determined not 
to be convinced), that a negoctation has exiſted 
which was adequate to every object that a 
negociation could obtain; that the deviation from 
accuſtomed forms with which that negociation 
was accompanied, did not create any difficulty, 
nor even conſtitute any part of the queſtion 
diſcuſſed; that the refuſal on our part to ſend 
and receive a formal Ambaſſador (whether that 
refuſal was in other reſpects right or wrong) 
did not prevent a full and complete underſtanding 
of each other's ſentiments and views; that the 
point of etiquette was ſurmounted ; and that the 
channel of diſcuſſion pro hac vice was as open as 
if mutual Embaſſies had exiſted in all their 
forms. The language of Lord GRENVILLE was 
preciſe and intelligible as to the grounds of 
complaint on the part of England, In his Me- 
morial, wherein preciſion and clearneſs ſeem to vie 
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with manly ſenſe andBritiſh energy, the three caufes 


2 of diſſatisfaction ariſing from the Decree of the 19th 


of November — from the infraction of Treaties, the ag- 
' greſſion upon our Aliy, and the violation of neutrality 
in the affair of the Scheldt *—and from the views 
of aggrandifement manifeſted by France, were detailed 
in terms the moſt <xplicit. Even upon the laſt 
of the three points, which in its nature was moſt 
liable to ambiguity and miſunderſtanding, can 
anything be more pointed and ſpecific than the 
following paſſages in his Lordſhip's Letter of 
the 31ſt of December? 


F This Government, adhering to the maxims 
« which it has followed for more than a century, 
will never ſee with indifference, that France 
„ ſhall make herſelf, eiiber direfly or indirelily, 
Sovereign of the Low Countries, or general 
« Arbitreſs of the Rights and Liberties of 


Europe. 


Ir France is really deſirous of maintaining 

« friendſhip and peace with England, ſhe muſt 
« ſhew herſelf diſpoſed to renounce her views of 
« aggreſſion and aggrandiſement, and to confine 
« herſelf within her own Territories, without 
« in{ultingother Governments, without diſturbing 
* their Tranquillity, wichour violating their 
＋ — T-. 

* Sce Note [C] page 76. 
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Any one is free to contend, that theſe 
demands were exorbitant, but no one can deny 
that they were explicit. On the other hand, 
the anſwers and explanations of France, however 
evaſory, ſufficiently indicated a determination to 
refuſe all ſatisfaction with reſpect to any one of 
the points in diſpute : and to put the matter out 
of all doubr, the French Miniſter gave in his 
ullimatum, declaring, that if we did not ac- 
cept the explanations then offered (trifling and 

eluſory as they were), France would conſi- 
der itſelf at war with England. Could any nego- 
ciation have produced more deciſive language 
than this? Could any Treaty have gone beyond 
an ultimatum ? Could any diſcuſhon have termi- 


nated in a more preciſe point than that where one 


party ſays to another, You muſt either accept my 
* anſwer, ſuch as it is, and ſit down quiet and ſatiſ- 
« fied, or war ſhall enſue?“ It would be the height 


of abſurdity to pretend, that the moſt poliſhed - 
refinement and ſplendid ſuperficial of diplomarig 


intercourſe could have produced a different reſult. 
Is there any one who can believe for a moment, 


that France would have changed her ſyſtem, 


renounced her plans, relinquiſhed her prin- 
ciples, abandoned her conqueſts, and facri- 
ficed all her ſucceſſes, out of compliment to a 
few forms ? or, Is it credible that ſhe would 

; have 
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| have accorded to our meanneſs and timidity 
what ſhe refuſed to concede to our dignity and 
firmneſs ? 


Taz circumſtance of France having been 
willing to negociate and explain, notwithitanding 
the interruption of all regular intercourſe with 
our Government, is relied on, and it is all that 
can be relied on, in favour of the ſuppolition that 
ſhe was diſpoſed to purſue pacific meaſures with 
Great Britain. But was it not an important and 
deſirable object for her to be permitted to purſue, 
without any impediment from us, her ſchemes 
of conqueſt and aggrandiſement? To attain 

that obje& by explanations tending to caſt. a 
miſt over our juſt grounds of complaint, to 
conceal her principles and her objects under a 
ſpecious veil of impoſing epithets, and to render 
the idea of war unpopular in this country, was 
certainly worth the experiment. However dif- 
ficult it might be to deceive the vigilance and 
penetration of the Britiſh Government, it might 
be thought not impoſſible to impoſe on the good 
ſenſe or the honeſt feelings of the Britiſh people, 
at leaſt with the aſſiſtance of thoſe among 
us who were ready to adopt and re- echo every 
kind of argumentative fallacy that could be 


ſuggeſted by Gallic craft. The artifice has failed 
betore 
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before the ſpirit and diſcernment of this Country; 
and it is now plain, both from the progreſs and 


the reſult of the negociation, that no ſatisfaction 
whatever was intended, or could have been ob- 


tained, 


CONCLUSION. 


'THE foregoing review of the tranſactions lead- 


ing to the War in which we are now e:gaged, 
may ſuggeſt a variety of important and uſeful 
reflections. 


IT is true, we find ourſelves at length plunged 
into a ſituation which not only affords to Poets 


and to Orators ſome of their beſt topics for 


touching the paſſions, but may juſtly be con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt grievous calamities to 
which a ſtate of Society is expoſed. But never, 
from the beginning of the world to this eventful 
period, was War attended with ſuch ſolid and ſa- 
tisfactory grounds for conſolation, as we are at 
preſent entitled to; nor with ſuch cogent mo- 


tives for vigour, exertion, unanimity, as ſhould 


ſtimulate us in its purſuit. We may refle& with 
ſatisfaction, not merely that it was unſought by 
| K . | ; vs, 
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us, but that it was out of our power to avoid it; 
at leaſt without an entire ſacrifice of our National 
conſequence and reſpetability, and of our faith 
and honour as a People; and that even by ſuch 
a ſacrifice we ſhould in all appearance have only 
warded it off for the moment, but have had to 
encounter it hereafter under circumſtances infi- | 
nitely more diſadvantageous. We may allo re- 
fle& with ſome degree of ſatisfact ion, that the 
calamities of war, great as they are, fall vaſtly 
ſhort of thoſe which ſtared us in the face, if we 
had purchaſed preſent peace on the terms which 
alone afforded us any chance of preſerving it. 


Tux queſtions, therefore, which are ſo current 
in the mouths of ſome men, What can we gain 
what may we not loſe by the war? are calculated 
only to miſlead, and to excite an unfair prejudice. 
Theſe queſtions falſely aſſume that we have had 
an option, and that war has been our deliberate 
choice. But nothing can be more obvious than 
that the war, both in form and in ſubſtance, 1s, 
on our part, A WAROF DEFENCE. If, upon 
a calculation of profit and loſs, we had refolved 
on hoſtilities, we ſhould then have been charged 
by theſe very Queriſts with carrying on war as 
a trade, and with ſpeculating in the lives of men, 


/ 
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Bur even to ſuch enquiries it may be ſatisfac- 
torily anſwered, that if the proſperity of this 
country is ſuch as leaves us nothing to with for, 
nothing further to attain, the object of the War 
is no leſs than to preſerve and ſecure whatever we 
now poſſeſs ; or, to borrow the energetic language 
of Mr. Powis, © we may gain by war all that 


* we ſhould loſe if we did not engage in it.“ 
Every thing which 1s and ought to be dear to us 


—our foreign conſequence—our political weight 
'—our national honour and 1ndependence—our 
domeſtic tranquillity—and, to ſum up all in one 
word, OUR HAPPY CONSTITUTION, the ſource of 
all our greatneſs and of all our welfare, has 
been inſulted, menaced and attacked. We are hur- 
ried into a war, becauſe we did not chuſe to aban- 
don theſe advantages; and it is NOW BY WAR 
ALONE THAT WE CAN PLACE THEM OUT OF THE 
REACH OF FURTHER INSULT. Let that conſi- 
deration animate us to exertion ; let it call forth 
all our energy—aad let every one forego the 
name, as he muſt diſgrace the character of an 
Engliſhman, who would harbour a thought of 
peace till the ſecurity of his Country and its glo- 


rious . Conſtitution be completely attained ' and 


eſtabliſhed. 


IT is not, however, by ſelfiſh conſiderations 


ſolely that we are called to exertion in the pre- | 
ſent war, The cauſe in which we are engaged 
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is not partial, but general; not the cauſe of one, 
but of all. It does not concern the ſevaraie inte- 
reſts of particular States, but the common intereſts 
of all States. Upon its ſucceſs depends the wel- 
fare of Europe, and perhaps of the whole World: 
upon its ſucceſs depend the important queitions, 
Whether Government ſhall exiſt - Whether Reli- 
gion ſhall retain any influence in ſocial lie Whe- 
ther laws ſhall continue to bind, and Juſtice be any- 
where adminiſſ ered Whether, in ſhort, any link 
of the ſocial chain ſhall be preſerved unbroken ?— 
or, Whether mankind ſhall be uncivilized, and 
reduced to a ſtate of more than Gothic barbariſm, 
and the whole of this Quarter of the Globe, like 
France, be ome at once the licenſcd Theatre of 
every crime ? 


Wren conſequences of ſuch magnitude depend 
upon the fate of our arms, it ſhould excite our 
gratitude to Divine Providence to be able to re- 
flect, at ſuch a period, on the wealth and proſpe- 
rity of the Nation the extent of its reſources— 
the ſtrength and excellent condition of its natural 
bulwark, the Navy—the intrepid bravery of its 
Sea and Land Forces—the harmony of its People — 
the energy of their charatter—and their zealous, 
unalterable, and rational attachment both to the 
perſon of their Sovercign and to the Conſtitutionof 
their Country, Our wonderful and almoſt mira- 

cnlous 
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culous progreſs in a ſhort period of time from | 
diſtreſs and weakneſs to unprecedented ſtrength 
and proſperity, ſeems intended by the All-wife 
Diſpoſer of Events as the means not only of our 
own preſervation, but of reſtoring order and: 
rranquillity to other Countries, 


* 


Burr with all our own advantages, it is indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary that we jnould avail ourſelves 
fully of the aſſiſtance and co-operation of the 
other Powers now engaged with us in the ſame 
conteſt, Our intereſt is cloſely 1 nked with theirs 
in the event of that conteſt, We were not me- 
naced till they were defeated ; but no ſooner was 
the cauſe of France at all diſtinguiſned by ſocceſs 
againſt them, than her inlolence broke out in thoſe 
daring outrages which have lo juſtly excited our 
alarm and our indignation. A continuation of 
that ſucceſs would only render her more formida- 
ble, more inſolent, and more aſpiring. Should 
ſhe prevail in making them a prey to her ambi- 
tion, we might then find her, with ſuch an ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength, even an overmatch for our- 
ſelves; and it would be too much to hope, that 
we ſhould eſcape being drawn into the vortex 
which had ſwallowed up the reſt of Europe. 


Inpexe, the common welfare and ſecurity of all 
nations call loudly for the exertion of their united 
efforts, 
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efforts, before it be too late, to check the pro- 
greſs, to chaſtiſe the inſolence, and to repel the 
ambition of France. The beſt intereſts of huma- 
nity—the well-being, the exiſtence of ſociety are at 
ſtake. A common enemy thould be reſiſted by 
united force. It is alike the intereſt of every Go- 
vernment and of every people to reſiſt the progreſs 
of principles which ſtrike at the root of all eſtabliſh- 
ed Government, which tend to ſubvert all conſti— 
tuted authority, and to deſtroy that necefiary ſu- 
bordination which is the very baſis of ſociety. 


- 


Tr is, in all human probability, a moſt fortu- 
nate circumſtance for the happineſs of mankind, 
that France has ſo openly diſplayed” that intem- 
perate ſpirit of univerſal aggreſſion by which ſhe 
was actuated, and which has at once connected 
all other States in the ſame intereſt, and drove them 
to mutual co-operation in their com mon defence. 
There is every reaſon to conclude, that, with all 
the additional ſtrength ſhe derives from her maniacal 
rage, ſne muſt be repelled by the collective force the. 
has ſo raſhly provokcd.—A little more policy on 
her part might have rendered her infinitely more 
ſormidable; hut happily extreme wickednels is in 
general as diſtant from prudence as it is from 
virtue; and of that devoted people it may appa- 

rently 


„ 


rently be ſaid with more than poetical juſtice, 
Auos Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 


2 


TE ſucceſs, however, of the great cauſe in 
which ſo many nations are engaged, and which 
involves their deareſt intereſts, depends upon their 
acting together in a firm and well-cemented union. 
They are inſeparably connected in the ſame fate 
they muſt ſucceed or fall tog: ther. Till their 
common object be obtained—till their general 
ſe-urity be effected, by completely repreſſing the 
ambition of France, they ſhould form an indiffo- 
luble phalanx; and however well they may, | 
under the preſſure of the moment, feel the neceſ- 

ſity of reciprocal aſſiſtance, it will not be amiſs 
for them to keep in mind the W fact re- 


corded | in hiſtory, 


A SINGLE combatant, hitherto unwounded (the 
ſurvivor of three), remaining oppoſed to three 
antagoniſts, who were all bleeding, and finding 
himſelf unequal to their united force, though able 
to cope with each cf them ſingly, found means 
by artifice to ſeparate them from each other—and 
then with eaſe he ſucceſſively overcame by his 
force thoſe whom he had thus divided by his 

fraud, 

Borx 
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Born the ſafety and honour of Great Britain 
require her to concur with ſpirit, cordiality, and 
vigour in ſuch an union. The language of 
thoſ: who call this a co-operation with Deſpots to 
check the progreſs of Liberty, is vain and idle 


rant. Where the object is to eſcape deſtruction, 


wiſdom jullifies alliances, connections, and plans, 
which would, perhaps, in another caſe be inexpe- 


dient. But a regard even for liberty would call 


upon us to check, by all poſſible means, the pro- 
greſs of that anarchy which France is endeavouring 


to render univerſal. It is only by defeating thoſe 


endeavours that the avenues of true ſalutary Free- 
dom can be kept open, either for herſelf or the reſt 
of the world. That unhappy country was never 
in any period of its hiſtory apparently ſo far re- 


moved from the acquiſition of liberty as at pre- 


ſent ; though, like the madman, ſhe fancies her- 
ſelf in full and excluſive poſſeſſion of it—and 
ravingly exults in the diſtempered idea, while her 
phrenzy alone would incapicitate her from en- 
joying the reality*: and as to other countries, 


the harmony of the general ſyſtem muſt be reſtored, 


* Nothing can more ſtrongly prove the deluſion of this 
wretched people, than the circumſtance of their glorying in 
their ideal Sovereignty, and believing that they enjoy the 
boaſted privilege of being free to chuſe their own Government; 
while, by a ſubſiſting Decree, they are forbidden, under pain 
of death, to propoſe the reſtoration of Monarchy. 


before 
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before the Sun of Freedom can generally diffuſe his 
benign and vivifying radiance. It was never 
intended for France to be the ſun or the centre of 
that ſyſtem. Her attempts to become ſo, have 
already produced dreadtal confuſion ; and the 
balance muſt be regained, by con ning her co her 
proper orbit, or univerſal chaos muſt enſue, 


In every point of view, therefore, the preſent 
ſafety, as well as the future and permanent welfare 
of all Europe, call at this juncture for its combined 
and vigorous efforts to cruſhthe ambitiou- projects 
of France—and to preſcive thoſe common inte- 
reſts of all States, without which no State can 
improve, or even retain its ſeparate rights and 
advantages. 5 


Ir is clearly for the happineſs of every people 
—nay even of the deluded people of France, 


that ſuch a confederacy ſhould be formed, and 


that it ſhould prove ſucceſsful. For when, by ſuch 

means, the independence of States, with the obli- 
gation of Treaties, and of the Laws of Nations, 
ſhall be reſtord; the Anarchy of France. deprived 
of its neceſſary fuel, muſt be extinguiſhed, and 
give place to ſome kind of regular Government; 
— which will of courſe reſpect other Governments, 
and recognize thoſc principles that are indiſpenſa- 
ble to general oider and harmony. 


Ix 
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Ix ſucha confederacyit well becomes theGzx1vs 
of BRI AIx to preſide. The Guardian Genius of 
this favoured Iſle, the ſeat of genuine Freedom, 
and the Temple of Humanity, can never be more 
auſpiciouſly engaged than in vanquiſhing the 
Fiend of Diſcord and Anarchy —and thereby re- 
ſtoring TrANquiLLity To Nations AND 
Harpiness To Max. 
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NOTES to Pages 48, 58, and 62. 


P. 48. [A] The extracts above preſented to the Reader 
diſplay in a ſtriking manner the open encouragement afforded 
by France to the diſaffected part of the Britiſh Nation. Such 
extracts, therefore, as they relate to acts of groſs inſult and 
direct aggreſſion, are cloſely in pcint upon an inquiry reſpecting 
* the real Grounds of the War:“ But from a paper ſigned 
by CoxpoRCET, and publiſhed in the Chronicle of Paris 
on the 23d of November 1792, it. appears, that our inve- 
| terate Gallic foes did not rely ſolely for the ſucceſs of their 
incend:ary plans upon the direct efforts of ſedition, but that 
they depended alſo upon the more cautious machinations of 
thoie perions who, under the pretence of reform, ſought to 
undermine the very foundations of the Conſtitution. The 
following paſſages of the paper alluded to deſerve particular 
notice, as they contain a very uſeful warning to the people of 


this country : 


4 Since the exploſion of liberty in France, a hollow fer- 
« mentation has ſhewn itſelf in Englan?, and has more than 
„ once diiconcerted all the Miniſterial operations. Popular 
« Societies hare been eſtabliſhed in the three Kingdoms, and 
« a Parliamentary Reform has been talked of juſt in the ſame 

| © Manner 


„ 


© manner as, at the end of the year 1788, we (in France) 
e talked of the neceſſity of calling together the States General. 
« It 1s well known what a number of perſons there are 
* who think rightly, and daily enlighten the people of 
“ England, and whoſe opinions furniſh ſubjects for uſeful 
« diſputation. This people, who at once fear and deſire 
« ſuch a Revolution as ours, will neceſſarily be drawn 
along by thoſe courageous and enlightened perſons who 
« always determine the firſt ſteps ; He opening of the Seſſion of 
% Parliament, which approaches, will infallibly become the occas 
« fon of the reforms which are the moſt urgent; ſuch as thoſe 
« ah, regard the National Repreſentation—FROM THENCE 
*f TO THE ENTIRE ESTABLISHMENT OF A REPUBLIC *” 


The advocates for Parliamentary Reform always leave us in 
the dark (thoſe who mean well are in the dark them- 
ſelves) reſpeQing the final extent of their plans. Eager to 
begin the great work, they ſtudiouſly keep out of view the 
important queſtion how it may end. Cod box cr is much 
more explicit. He unfolds at once the plot and the 
dieuouement and candidly traces the progreſs of Reform to 
the cataſtrophe of “ the entire eſtabliſhment of a 
« RRTUs rie.“ 


— — 


P. 58. [BJ The arrogance and injuſtice of France in ex- 
citing war, can only be equalled by the baſe and perfidious 
means ſhe employs in its proſecution. She ſeeks by treachery 
to deprive her opponents of every mode of fair defence ; and, 
inſtead of relying on the vigour of her efforts or the valour 
of her troops, ſhe endeavours to make the conteſt unequal by 
throwing off every reſtraint of honour and principle, and 
diſregarding thoſe ties by which the reſt of mankind deem 
themſeves bound. Thus did ſhe not only begin the war 
by ſcizing thoſe Engliſh veſſels which had entered her 
ports in confidence, and which were therefore entitled to 
the protection of the laws of Nations, but alſo by a ſolemn 

De- 
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Decree, ſhe holds out a temptation to the Britiſh Sailors to 
become traitors and pirates, by carrying the veſſels they are 


engaged to defend into French ports. Indeed, the preſent 


war, in every point of view, is remarkably diitinguiſhed from 
all wars wich have ever preceded it. Never Cid any Bellige- 
rent Power purlue an object fo extenſively and irreparably 
ruinous as that awave? by France, nor reſort to ſuch means 
to attain ſucceſs as that country has the baſeneſs to employ. - 
It is, therefore, abſurd to reaſon, in the preſent inſtance, from 
analogy to former wars. New evils muſt be encountered by 
new remedies ; and though this country will never loſe fight 
of choſe principles of honour, urbanity, and juſtice, by which 
it has ever been diſtinguiſlied, yet at this moment prudence and 
ſelſ· pre ier vation call for novel and extraordinary exertions, 


adapted to the exigency of the caſe. 


— CARS NE — — 


P. 62. [C] Much has been ſaid by ſome perſons about the tri- 
fling importance of the Navigation of the Scheldt when put in 
competition wit: the .iorr ers and calamities of war. But thoſe 
who argue in this way are careful not to take into the account 
the coniequerce of recognizing France as the Sovereign Arbiter 
of Treaties, t confirm, invalidate, or diſſolve them at pleaſure 
or, which is preciſely the ſame thing, according to her own 
pi-tended notions of natural rights. That, however, is the 
true point in quellion in the affair of the Scheldt: and that 
being the caſe, the conſideration of value is irrelevart: nor 
could we ſubmit to one iuci precedent, however minute the 
jaſtance, without being pledged to the recognition of the 
injurious principle on which it is founded. 


